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NEW BOOKS 


Ready May 7th. 
THE POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
GrorGE WyYNDHAM. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


This edition is published to supply the want of a 
single volume containing the Venus, Lucrece, and 
Sonnets apart from the Plays. The three are revie 
in an introduction of 140 s. The Editordeals in the 
Notes with the Dates to be assigned to the composition 
of the several works; with the problem of the Rival 
Poets ; and with the use of Typography and Punctua- 
tion in the Quartos. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 


By Lauros G. McConacuig, Ph.D. Vol, 
XV. in Crowell’s Library of Economics and 
Politics. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Dr. McConachie studies the details of his subject with 


great care, and writes with no little vivacity, and with a 
wealth of interesting illustration. 


THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. 


By GrorGE HERBERT PALMER, LL.D., Al- 
ford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 

The imperfect is interesting because so much may be 


done to make it better. This is the lesson that is ap- 


~ to our lives here in America. It is a helpful, 
3 


, and consoling essay, full of sound common 
sense and lofty reason. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COL- 
LEGE STUDENT. 


By WiLtiam Dewitt Hyper, President of 
Bowdoin College. 12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 


A little drama, conducted in the form of letters, sup- 
poesd to —— in i. gg : his re course, 
a bright yo studen’ and yet s a- 
thetically it dees = the foibles of oh but it deo 
points out the healthful growth of man . 


Recent Publcatons. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE BY WILLIAM I. 
By HEINRICH VON SyBEL. Translated by 
Helene Schimmelfennig White. Vol. VII., 
completing the set. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00, 


WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. 
By WiLi1aM F. WILLouGHBY, United States 
Department of Labor (Vol. XIV. in Crowell’s 
Library of Economics and Politics.) 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


BEHIND THE PARDAH. 


The story of C. E. Z. M. S. work in India. 
By Irene H. Barnzs, author of ‘‘ Behind the 
Great Wall,” etc. Illustrated by J. D. Mac- 
kenzie and Percy R. Craft. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


NEW FORMS OF CHRISTIAN 
- EDUCATION. 
By Mrs. Humrpury Warp, author of ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” etc. With preface especially 
cloth, 35 cents. : 


Thomas Y. Crowell & (Co., 


New York and Boston. 





12mo, | *"& 





NEW. BOOKS. 
Aristocracy and Evolution. 





. Z A Study of the 

SP - Rights, the 
MALLOCK, Origin, and the 
Author of ‘ aadel ‘ 

“Ts Life Worth Living ?” unctions 0 
ee. a 


Classes. 
Cloth, med, S8vo, $3.00. 


The Divine Immanence. 





By the 


Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, pig a 
Author of ‘* Personality : Spiritual 
Human and Divine.” Significance 
of Matter, 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


** Asan exposition and interpretation of the 
subjects of which it treats, it is uns 
any volume written in English during the present 
decade.” —By Amory H. BRADFORD. 


The Meaning 





Every teacher 


ought to read 

and other Essays ¢ 
ant hehrese OA Education 
$6 One of the ab- 
lest contributions 
to pedagogical lit- 


By NICHOLAS 
MURRAY BUTLER, 
Professor of Philosophy 

and Education, 

Columbia College. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


erature yet made 
in this country. 
It is a book which 
every teacher 
ought to read. It 
is wonderfully 
stimulating and 
suggestive.*°—AL- 
BERT LEONARD, Sy- 

racuse University. 
The Development Satient Facts 

Z in Child 

Of the Child srowm. 


By Dr. NATHAN OPPENHEIM, Attend- 
ing Physician to the Children's Dept. of 
Mount Sinai Hospital Dispensary. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Gospel of Freedom. 





by ‘The t nov- 
ROBERT el of modern life.’? 
HERRICK, —The Inter-Ocean. 


University of Chicago. Cloth, $1.50. 


**¢The Gospel of Freedom,’ which may 
truly be called—great . . . a keen comprehen- 
sive study of modern life."—By Miss LIL1aNn 
WHITING. 


The Pride of Jennico. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


** Everybody is reading—or ought to be read- 
ing—The de of Jennico, It is a dewitch- 
ing romance... one of the newest and best 
novels of the decade.” — The New York Tribune. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 








NEW BOOKS. 


New Letters 
by Burns. 


Robert Burns and Mrs. 
Dunlop. 


Correspondence now published for the first time. 
With elucidations by William Wallace. Two 
volumes, octavo, with photogravures, $5.00. 
The letters of the poet which now see the light for the 

first time are of very great value. They throwa fh of 

light upon the last years of Burns’s fife, and indicate 
that a serious effort was made to secure for him a posi- 
tion as a professor in the University of Edinburgh. 

They state Burns’s views upon religion, and putin a 


new and — light the ‘desertion ” of Burns by 
his correspondent. 

















The Greco- 
Turkish War. 


With the Conquering Turk. 











by | By G. W. STEEvENs, author of “‘ The Land of 


the Dollar.” 8vo, with maps, $2.00. 


‘The most entertaining of the volumes we have had 
about the Ten Weeks’ Campaign inthe spring. . . . 
It gives brightly, and without any striving after realism, 
a vivid idea of what a correspondent with the Turkish 
forces went through.”—London Times. 





A New. Estimate 
of Dickens, 


Charles Dickens. 


A Critical Study. By GrorceE GIssING, author 
of ‘‘In the Year of Jubilee,” ‘* The Whirl- 
pool,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


A remarkably lucid and instructive estimate of 
Dickens from the view-point of posterity. 














Stories by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. 


Folks from Dixie. 


By PauL LAURENCE Dunsag, author of ‘‘ Ly- 
rics of Lowly Life.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
by E. W. Kemble. $1.25. 

There is in these charming sketches, pathos, humor, 
and a delicate characterization. They are familiar and 
homely, yet show a fine reserve. 


It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Kemble should 
illustrate this book. 














A Romantic 
Novel. 


‘American Wives 


And English Husbands. A Novel. By Grr- 
TRUDE ATHERTON, author of ‘‘ Patience 
Sparhawk,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

A glance at the title of Mrs. Atherton’s new novel 
might reasonably lead one to expecta disquisition upon 
the general subject of international marriages. Inter- 
esting as this topic must ever be; however, the clever 
novelist has u it merely as a foundation upon which 


to build one of the most stirring romances that have yet 
come from her pen. 














A Striking Novel. 


The Children of the Sea. 


A Tale of the Forecastle. By JoszpH Conrap, 
author of ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. Second edition now ready. 
The story is full, and over-full, of admirable qualities. 

It is characterized by thrilling incidents, marvellous 

descriptive passages, combined with breadth and un- 

derstanding, and a wonderful power of characterization. 





The above books can be supplied by the leading booksellers 
throughout the country, ort. ushers may be addressed 
directly. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Fifth Ave. and 23d St., N. Y. 
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Critic Leaflets 


No.1. ‘* Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. The most striking 
English poem since ‘‘Crossing the Bar.” 6x8in. Framed, $1. 


No.2. Col. Hay on Fitz Gerald’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam.” An address worthy of the subject. 4 pages. 

No. 3. Lincoin’s Gettysburg Speech. One of the most me 
morable speeches ever made. In facsimile of autograph, and also in 
type. 4 pages. 

No. 4. ‘*The Vampire.’’ Mr. Kipling’s poem and Mr. Burne- 
Tones’s picture. 4 pages. 

No. 5. ‘* The Banner of the Jew.’’ A ringing war-song by 
the late Emma Lazarus. Title and signature in facsimile of auto- 
graph. 

No. 6. ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ by Francis Scott Key, 
and ‘‘ The American Flag,” by Joseph Rodman Drake. 4 pages, 





No. 7. ‘*Crossing the Bar,’’ by Lord Tennyson. Rubricated 
title and signature in facsimile of autograph, 


Handmade paper. Rubricated titles. 10 ets. each. 


Literary Paris 


THE theatrical event of last week was the production at the 
Gymnase of M. Jules Lemaftre’s clever play, «L’Ainée.” The 
scene is laid in the French Protestant world and the action turns 
around a worthy pastor with six marriageable but dofless daugh- 
ters, all of whom, however, are disposed of before the curtain 
goes down—a most remarkable example of « placing one’s double 
six” (in fact, a half-dozen double sixes in this instance), as the col- 
loquial French phrase happily puts it. This piece has ruffled not 
a little Protestant circles here, for the “rench dissenter has an 
exceedingly high opinion of himself, and deservedly so, perhaps. 

I wondered how M. Lemaftre, who was borna Catholic and 
has lived a Voltarian, got his evidently thorough knowledge of 
French Lutheranism. So I asked him, and this was his reply, 
in which crops out an apology, as if he himself felt that he was 
over-bold in entering upon forbidden ground : «I have had some 
acquaintance with Protestantism in many places, but especially 
at Havre, where I taught in the Lycée some twenty years ago. 
Of course there are many honorable Protestants and some with 
signal virtues. Even in my play, the clergyman Petermann is a 
worthy man, Mikils [another clergyman, who takes pity on one of 
the Petermann girls] is an excellent fellow,while the principal char- 
acter, who awakens the most sympathy, Lia [one of the “‘ double 
sixes ”], is a Protestant. So if being a married ecclesiastic and 
a father give rise tocertain amusing consequences, I certainly 
have the right to point them out,” and I may be excused if I find 
some difficulty in understanding a priesthood in a rationalistic 
religion.” 

so) 


One of M. Lemattre’s colleagues in the French Academy, M. 
Gaston Paris, the learned philologist, has just closed his series of 
Thursday evening receptions in his home at the top of the College 
of France, of which he is President. The artistic taste of Mme 
Gaston Paris has greatly brightened these apartments, so dingy 
and plain during the incumbency of Laboulaye and Renan, who 
preceded M. Paris in the Presidency and who, in fact, died in 
these very rooms, where have assembled this winter all the great 
lights of the French educational world. From the spruce men- 
servants at the door, to the well-laden refreshment table in the 
saloon, where Laboulaye had his library, passing by the glossy, 
drab-painted drawing-rooms, all now bears a stamp of refined 
stylishness generally absent from the professional homes of the 
Latin Quarter. 

One saw at these receptions, besides the famous professors of 
the University and special schools, many well-known men and 
women of letters, such as Bourgét, Jusserand, Faguet, Annunzio, 
Arvéde Barine, the Darmesteter widows, etc. This year M. 
Paris, invited the special pupils of what has been called his 
««Sunday-school,” the Sunday morning seminary on Romance 
philology, to which are admitted only students who are very ad- 
vanced. It promises well for American scholarship of the future 
that of this choice class of ten, five are Americans—Prof. 
Matzke of Stanford. University, Prof. Mather of Williams, in- 
structor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard, Miss Young and Mr. William 
Milwitzky of Columbia. Among other Americans who attended 
these receptions were ex-President Hill and Miss Whitney, 
daughter of the Yale philologist and herself a student of early 
French. 


“ce 
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Mf. Milwitzky is now at work for a few weeks in the British 
Museum, in connection with his thesis, a learned contribution to 
the pronunciation of old Spanish, from the thirteenth to the 
fourteenth centuries, as it may be gleaned from works written in 
Spanish, but with Hebrew characters, the most important of 
which is a translation of the Old Testament known generally as 
the Ferrara Bible, because of the magnificent edition—this time 
in Gothic characters—printed at Ferrara in 1553. This text of 
the Bible is based on older manuscripts written, Mr. Milwitzky 
proves, in Hebrew characters. The whole subject will require 
several years’ work, but a part will be presented shortly at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, where Mr. Milwitzky will take a degree 
prior to joining, probably, the instructing body at Columbia. 

Another American, but a diplomat this time—the Hon. Thomas 
W. Cridler of the State Department and Special Commissioner to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900,—-was to have appeared in French 
educational circles if the Cuban crisis had not suddenly called 
him home last Saturday. Prof. Rambaud, the historian of the 
Sorbonne and Minister of Public Instruction, was arranging a 
dinner party in Mr. Cridler’s honor, which was to have been at- 
tended by Profs. Lavisse, Levasseur, Bonet-Maury and other 
members of the Paris University who take special interest in 
American educational matters. The purpose of these attentions 
was to impress on Mr. Cridler the importance of a good Ameri- 
can educational exhibit in 1900. I may add that his visit to the 
tomb of Lafayette, where he deposited a wreath of flowers, cre- 
ated a very pleasant impression in French official circles, and 
showed that the Third Assistant Secretary of State is withal a 
politic diplomatist. 

 ) 


The mention of the name of M. Bonet-Maury reminds me that 
this distinguished member of the Protestant Theological Semi- 
nary of the Paris University goes to the United States this sum- 
mer to lecture at Chicago University and at Chautauqua on the 
history of French Protestantism. Prof. Bonet-Maury was present 
at the Parliament of Religions of the World’s Fair in 1893, and he 
is taking a leading part in trying to organize here in 1900 some 
sort of religious Congress. The attempt of the ex-Abbé Char- 
bonnel to bring about a gathering similar to the Chicago one had 
to be abandonéd on account of the opposition of the French 
Catholic clergy, but this will not preclude a Congress of Religious 
Quéstions, modeled after that held last summer at Stockholm. 
It will be convened under the auspices of the various professors 
of theology and religious subjects in the different Paris institu- 
tioris. M. Bonet-Maury will doubtless tell you something about 
this movement during his American tour. 

‘I learn that M. Doumic is very much pleased with his sojourn 

in our university centres. It is rumored here that he will be 
succeeded next year on the Hyde foundation at Harvard by the 
brilliant Sorbonne professor, M. Gustave Larroumet, another of the 
leading French critics. If you keep on calling over such men as 
Brunetiére, Doumic and Larroumet, you will conclude, and 
justly, I think, that in the French literary world of to-day, it is 
the critics who stand first and that the future historian will pro- 
niounce criticism to have been the dominant feature of this 
country’s literature at the end of the nineteenth century. 


ce 


’M. Victor du Bled, who has made his own a lighter side of 
this ¢riticism—the anecdotic,—announced the other day at the 
close of his fourth atinual series of lectures, that he intended to 
begin’ soon the pablication of the studies on which these courses 
were based. They will form five volumes and will appear under 


some such general title as « French Society — the Eighteenth 
Century.” 
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Another early publication will be the seventh and closing 
volume of the souvenirs and correspondence of Baron Prosper 
de Barante, the French statesman who flourished during the first 
half of this century. It will cover a period extending from 1841 
to 1866, the year of the Baron's death, and will give letters, here 
published for the first time, from Guizot, Ampére, Count Molé, 
Dukes Pasquier, Decazes and de Broglie, Princess de Lieven, 
etc., containing the views of these distinguished public charac- 
ters concerning the revolution of 1848, the early years of the 
Second Empire and the Italian war. 

A new volume is soon to be added to another series which has 
been appearing during the past eight or ten years. Prof. Barck- 
hausen of Bordeaux University, is to bring out within a few months 
a collection of Thoughts found among the papers of Montesquieu. 
Some time ago the descendants of the famous author of the 
« Spirit of the Laws ” put in the hands ot a committee of Bor- 
deaux scholars all the notebooks and journals of Montesquieu, 
and the publication ot these fragments is now drawing to a 
close. 

as) 

Another noted Frenchman of the past has just been brought 
to notice here, though in quite a different fashion. Last Thurs- 
day was the 126th anniversary of the birth of Fourier, and as 
usual his little band of faithful followers in Paris visited his 
modest grave in the Montmartre Cemetery, covered with flowers 
the simple slab surrounded by a low iron railing, and said a few 
words of praise of the dead and hope in the future, standing in 
front of the bust of “the Phalansterian.” It was a beautiful 
sunny day, and there was something very pleasing in this quiet 
ceremony to the memory of a gentle spirit. It was my first visit 
to the spot and I went mainly to see this bust, which reproduces 
the traits of Gigoux’s striking portrait of Fourier in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. One of the speakers remarked with evident pleasure 
that the recent book by M. Paul Deschanel, the talented young 
deputy who visited the United States a few years ago—La 
Question Sociale” (Paris : Calmann Lévy)—really concludes in 
favor of the principles advocated by Fourier. 

se) 

Zola is to the fore again if, indeed, he may ever be said to have 
been in the background since he entered upon his admirable 
Dreyfus campaign. The other afternoon I met him out cycling 
alone on the Paris-Versailles highway, and he is now at his 
country home at Médan. He is thus putting in a stock of exer- 
cise which is to carry him through trial ‘number two. There may 
even be trial number three, say the knowing ones. In the mean- 
time “ Paris” is selling well, being now far beyond its hundredth 
edition. In the Revue des Deux Mondes, out to-day, M. Brune- 
tiére pays his respects to it, or rather to Zola. A few weeks ago 
this rather vindictive editor arraigned Zola apropos of his trial 
and now he returns to the attack apropos of his book. M. Brun- 
etiére’s conduct is criticised in many quarters but astonishes no- 
body who knows his character. But the balm to Zola’s soul 
comes chiefly from foreign lands in the form of innumerable 
letters, telegrams and addresses—one of the latest was from the 
Chicago Press Club,—which have so poured in upon him tha the 
cannot even open them, this pleasant duty being now performed 
by his faithful wife, who is calm and brave through all this 
martyrdom and danger. 

But Zola’s French friends are not lukewarm in their support. 
The gold medal subscription list has just been closed with a total 
of some 10,000 francs, the last subscriber being a New Yorker. 
The medal will be five inches or more across, will contain two 

pounds ot gold and will cost in the neighborhood of 4,000 
francs, which leaves a sufficient sum so that each subscriber to 
the fund may be presented a bronze copy of reduced size. In 
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fact gold, silver and bronze-reductions may be obtained by 
persons not on the list of subscribers, by paying for them. It is 
estimated that a silver medal will cost from four to five dollars. 
The details and address of the goldsmith who will attend to the 
matter will be made public later by the executive committee, 
which has conducted to so successful an end this popular sub- 
scription. Among the gentlemen on this committee—I say 
nothing of the full committee made up of several score of well- 
known Frenchmen from all the walks of life—are Francis de 
Pressensé, foreign editor of the Zems, and formerly secretary of 
the French Legation at Washington ; Yves Guyot, ex-Deputy 
and ex-Minister, who was to have stood for reélection to the 
Chamber at next month’s elections, but who will not risk his can- 
didature after the bold stand ‘for Dreyfus which he has taken in 
the Siécle, of which he is editor-in-chief ; Jean Psichari, Assistant 
Director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and son-in-law of 
Renan; and Dr. Georges Hervé, professor at the Paris Anthropo- 
logical School, who has many friends in the American scien- 
tific world. The names on this committee may be taken as fair 
specimens of the magnificent backing which Zola has among his 
fellow-countrymen in the grand fight that he is making. 
PaRIs, 15 April 1898. THEODORE STANTON. 





Literature 
‘‘ Charles Dickens ’’ 
By George Gissing. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THIs BOOK is a curious and interesting piece of special 
pleading. It is the work of the heart rather than of the 
head, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the 
author's head collides with his heart at almost every step, 
and is downed at each encounter after a struggle of which 
the essay shows many traces. 

Mr. Gissing states in his opening paragraph that the time 
has come when it seems possible to regard Dickens from the 
standpoint of posterity, but almost every step of the book 
contradicts this statement flatly. The first chapter, it is 
true, contains some interesting reflections upon the England 
in which Dickens came to manhood, and gives promise of a 

nsideration of his work in its wider relations which the 
rest of the book does not perform. With the best intentions 
in the world the writer has wholly failed to achieve the 
breadth of view, the serenity and detachment, that the crit- 
ical attitude demands. 

To Mr. Gissing, Dickens is always a source of immense 
pleasure. ‘‘I have felt,” he says, ‘‘that the most fervent 
praise could not err by excess ; every time I open his books 
as the years go on, it is with ever more of wonder, delight, 
admiration and love.” 

To combine this attitude with that of dispassionate 
criticism when considering an author whose defects are as 
marked as his merits, is, indeed, difficult. In his endeavor 
to be just, Mr. Gissing admits that Dickens had a narrow 
intellectual scope; that he was conspicuously lacking in 
artistic balance and moderation ; that his plots are often 
badly constructed, shapeless, incoherent, and seldom con- 
cerned with the plain motives of human life; that he in- 
dulges at times in melodrama of the feeblest description and 
has always a pernicious taste for theatrical effect ; that his 
deliberate analysis, when he uses it, is always badly done ; 
that ‘‘ with the normal in character, with what (all things 
considered) we may call wholesome normality, Dickens does 
not often concern himself” ; and that he is incapable of de- 
lineating the steady development of character through cir- 
cumstance. Furthermore Mr. Gissing is constrained to 


say ‘‘As a story-teller pure and simple, the powers that 
remain to him if humor be subtracted would never have in- 
sured popularity. _Nor, on the other hand, would they have 
availed him in the struggle for artistic perfection, which is 
a better thing.” 
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This sounds like a formidable indictment from the mouth 
of a friend ; but over against these defects Mr. Gissing sets 
Dickens’s optimism ; his all-conquering humor ; the strength 
of the visualizing faculty in him, which enabled him to draw 
in his creations as freely, directly and fully as if they were 
posing for him in the flesh; his moral purpose, which was 
not so much thought out as inherent and fundamental ; his 
sincerity, and his effective satire. He finds this scale much 
the heavier one, perhaps because he unconsciously throws 
his own weight into it as well. In one place, speaking of 
the plot of ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,” he observes : ‘‘ The faulty 
construction becomes a weariness, an irritation ; that is to 
say, if one thinks of the matter at all, which one never should 
in reading Dickens.” 

This is as near impartiality as Mr. Gissing’s prepossessions 
permit him to get. Perhaps it is just asnear as Mr. Howells 
was permitted to approach, on the opposite side, by his tem- 
peramental distaste for Dickens’s point of view. The writer 
soothes one man and irritates the other. In either case, 
criticism falls to the ground. ‘‘What do you want in a 
popular novelist,” Mr. Gissing seems to say, ‘‘if not humor 
and human tenderness? What does anything else matter? 
Is it literary art you demand? ‘We are educated, we are 
cultivated ; be it so, but to say the least, some few millions 
of us turn with weariness from pages of concentrated art. 
Fifty years ago the people who did not might have been 
gathered from the English-speaking world without uncom- 
fortable crowding.’” Elsewhere, he indicates that in all 
likelihood Dickens’s consistent optimism will stand him in 
better stead in the century to come ‘‘than any amount of 
that artistic perfection which only a small class can appreci- 
ate and enjoy.” 

This is equivalent to saying that matter is independent of 
manner—a heresy which the long history of art and literature 
triumphantly refutes. It is chiefly Dickens’s lack of what we 
consider literary art to-day that explains his departed prestige. 
Good art is always good art ; but when it comes to optim- 
ism, each generation, and almost each decade, has its own 
preferred forms of expression. Ian Maclaren seems to have 
expressed the quality to the satisfaction of the readers of the 
nineties. Some one else will arise to say the same things 
in different words ten years from now. 

One of the important things that has happened to the 
novel since the days when Dickens wrote, is that it has fallen 
under the influence of the specializing tendency of the age. 
The omnibus-novel has gone out. No one writer any longer 
attempts to supply all the merits in a single book. We get 
sincerity and moral purpose from Mrs. Humphry Ward ; 
amusing melodrama from writers of the school of Conan 
Doyle and Anthony Hope ; melodrama that takes itself seri- 
ously from Mr. Hall Caine; undiluted literary art chiefly 
from Mr. James ; wit from Mrs. Craigie; humor—where do 
we get humor? Not, assuredly, from the school of profes- 
sional humorists who have very inadequate ideas of its func- 
tions. Humor is the salt of literature, but seven courses of 
salt do not make a feast. Perhaps Mr. Barrie, more than 
any other contemporary, furnishes that chemical combina- 
tion of humor with the elements of life which moves the 
hearts of men. Mr. Gissing’s book amounts simply to a 
statement of his affectionate personal preference for getting 
humor and optimism in literature where the last generation 
found them, rather than from the current sources of supply. 
Such a preference is entirely permissible, but it is not argu- 
ment nor demonstration, and the statement of it leaves the 
reader at the end just where it found him at the beginning. 

Mr. Gissing’s major purpose fails ; one of his minor con- 
tentions is novel and worth noting. He claims that Dick- 
ens did not depict types, nor fantastic characters, but was, 
instead, ‘‘a very accurate painter of the human beings he 
saw around him. They were in the main individuals, not 
generalizations, and the fact that they are not usually so 
recognized is due to his readers’ profound ignorance of the — 











































































English lower classes.. ‘‘To any one who really knows the 
lower middle classes in London it will be obvious that many 
of the originals of Dickens still exist, still pursue the objec- 
tionable or amusing tenor of their way amid new names and 
new forms of ugliness.” For the purposes of his own literary 
work, Mr. Gissing has studied these as well as the lower 
social strata of London, and is undoubtedly qualified to 
speak with authority. His testimony on the point is that of 
an expert and must carry weight accordingly. 





Chambers’s ‘* Biographical Dictionary ”’ 
Edited by David Patrick and Francis Hindes Groome. 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 

Tuoucu Byron hated a dumpy woman there is something 
fascinating about a good, stodgy reference-book. One seeks 
its pages with confidence that the long-sought item of infor- 
mation will at last be traced to its lair. The set to which 
this volume is allied by its uniform of leather and green 
cloth is a little company valued by every writer, reader and 
compiler. Beginning with Dr. Brewer’s well-told romance, 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” and including all 
that a reader or writer need keep at its elbow, each of the 
long series in black and gilt is well equipped for home or 
foreign service. But, to quote an ‘‘idiotism” from ‘‘ Eng- 
lish as She is Spoke,”—there was lacking yet a biographical 
dictionary. This is it. As the lightsome preface informs 
us, the recent gazetteer in the same series, and this new- 


‘comer are based upon Chambers’s Encyclopedia, but re- 


edited and with many additions. 

A careful examination has shown the volume to be excel- 
lently edited, very full and accurate, and convenient for 
consultation. Here and there, however, there are evidences 
of bias, as where James G. Blaine’s career is summed up in 
five lines, and the editors find nothing to commemorate 
except defeats in presidential campaigns and elections. 
Even Edward Bellamy has six grudging lines, including 
one error—‘‘Chikopee Falls.” James Buchanan receives 
twenty-nine ; and Lord Henry Somerset, ‘‘ song-composer,” 
has six, though no schoolboy need be ashdmed of ignor- 
ance as to said composer. Grover Cleveland fills thirty-seven 
lines—none too much. Carl Schurz has ten lines, which 
need not be grudged ; but Blaine deserves more than five. 
Thomas Nast is omitted, which is an oversight. Jerome 
Klapka Jerome gets in—‘‘ for he isan Englishman.” ‘‘ Gail 
Hamilton,” though referred to in the ‘‘ Index of Pseu- 
donyms, etc.” (an excellent idea, by the way), is not men- 
tioned in the book elsewhere. Gen. Miles is not included, 
though Barney Barnato appears. 

All such matters are excusable ; the point of view varies, 
and the book belongs primarily to England. But it is 
another thing to say of Jay Gould that ‘‘he died unla- 
mented,” and one seeks in vain to excuse the heartless fling. 
Every reader will detect in this, as in every reference-book, 
disproportions in treatment. The chess-player will wonder 
to see, in the same column, two lines given to Paul Morphy, 
ten to Thomas Morris, the ‘‘ Nestor of Golf,” with four to 
Robert Morris of Revolutionary fame. 

In spite of such trifles, however, this is the very best small 
biographical dictionary, and contains valuable original 
features—such as the references to larger books wherein 
further details may be found, the pronunciation of names 
and its modernity. The editors have carefully dismissed to 
oblivion a lot of nobodies whose lives are of no earthly in- 
terest to anybody. A comparison with some older work of 
the same sort will prove this effectually. Only those who 
handle works of reference continually understand what a 
myriad of shades are dismissed to limbo as the ages pass. 
The only way to be sure of finding the meaning of obscure 
references is to own ail the books wherein they may be 
found, and since this is an impossibility, the next best thing 
is to know your own age—which means, possess such excel- 
lent little compilations as this biographical dictionary. 
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‘¢ Memoirs of a Highland Lady ”’ 
The Autobiography of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, 1797-1830. 
Edited by Lady Strachey. Longmans, Green & Co. 

WE Have here a minute account of life in the Scottish 
Highlands by a lady to the manner born, who writes with ~ 
that natural ease and vigor which De Quincey, in his essay 
on Style, recognizes in the letters of cultivated women who 
are not literary. She also spent much time in London, Ox- 
ford, and other parts of England, besides traveling on the 
Continent and residing for some years in India. Her country 
folk, and others particularly interested in. the Highlands, 
will find every page of the book interesting; but others, 
while enjoying keenly large portions of it, may think that it 
could have been judiciously abridged to the extent of at 
least fifty per cent. ‘‘Skipping,” however, is by no means 
a lost art, and the reader who is versed in it can do his own 
abridging at discretion. 

The Grants, not only of Rothiemurchus, but of Ballin- 
dalloch, Congalton, Craggan, Dalachapple, Glenmoriston, 
Kilgraston, Kincorth, Laggan, Moy, Tullochgorm and else- 
where, figure largely in the narrative, with Macdonalds, 
Macfarlanes, Macgregors, Mackenzies, and other Macs galore, 
among whom one meets with many types of Scottish character 
and much life and adventure, serious, humorous, quaint, and 
otherwise entertaining or amusing. Glimpses of the literary 
men and women of the time are comparatively rare and 
sometimes disappointing. Scott the lady never met, though 
she naturally read his books and heard much about him 
personally. Of ‘*‘ Waverley,” which she read when it came 
out, she says:—‘‘I did not like it. The opening English 
scenes were to.me intolerably dull and lengthy, and so 
prosy, and the persons introduced so uninteresting, the hero 
contemptible, the two heroines unnatural and disagreeable, 
and the whole idea of the Highlands so utterly at variance 
with truth. I read it again long afterwards, and remained 
of the same mind.” 

Scott’s ignorance of Highland life and character is re- 
ferred to more than once. The lady ought to have been a 
good judge of that feature in his poetry and fiction. Of the 
man himself she says:—‘‘ He went out very little, and when 
he did go he was not agreeable, generally sitting very silent, 


_ looking dull and listless, unless an occasional flash lighted 


up his countenance. In his own house he was another 
character, especially if he liked his guests. It was odd, but 
Sir Walter never had the reputation in Edinburgh he had 
elsewhere—was not the /ion, I mean. His wonderful works 
were looked for, read with avidity, praised on all. hands, 
yet the author made far less noise at home than he did 
abroad.” 

Coleridge she saw in London, and says of him:—‘‘ Mr. 
William Rose occasionally came to dinner, and that poor 
mad poet Coleridge, who never held his tongue, stood pour- 
ing out a deluge of words meaning nothing, with his eyes 
on fire, and his silver hair streaming down to his waist.” 

This was in 1823, when Coleridge was domiciled with the 
Gillmans at Highgate. Joanna Baillie the lady saw often, 
but merely remarks that she was ‘‘a nice old lady.” ‘‘ Irving 
of the unknown tongues” she regarded as a ‘‘ most wonder- 
ful orator,” and tells how the ‘‘women adored him,” and 
how his little chapel ‘‘ was crammed with all the titles in 
London.” A friend of hers ‘‘kept him and his wife and 
their child in his house for ever so long, and brought them 
to us,” she says, ‘‘for a day”; but she adds: ‘‘ We thought 
them very dirty.” 

In 1810, when she was thirteen years old, she made a 
long visit to her uncle Griffiths at Oxford. He was mas- 
ter of Univ_rsity College, and resided in one of the quad- 
rangles. Here she saw much of student life and manners, 
and tells us incidentally about Shelley's behavior there:— 
‘‘The ringleader in every species of mischief within our 
grave walls was Mr. Shelley, afterwards so celebrated, though 
I should think to the end half-crazy. He began his career 
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by every kind of wild prank at Eton, and when kindly re- 
monstrated with by his tutor, repaid the well-meant private 
admonition by spilling an acid over the carpet of that gen- 
tleman’s study, a new purchase, which he thus completely 
destroyed. He did no deed so mischievous at University, 
but he was very insubordinate, always infringing some rule, 
the breaking of which he knew could not be overlooked. 
He was slovenly in his dress, and when spoken to about 
these and other irregularities, he was in the habit of making 
such extraordinary gestures, expressive of his humility under 
reproof, as to overset first the gravity, and then the temper, 
of the lecturing tutor. Of course these scenes reached un- 
pleasant lengths, and when he proceeded so far as to paste 
up atheistical squibs on the chapel doors, it was considered 
necessary to expel him, privately, out of regard for Sir 
Timothy Shelley, the father, who, being written to concern- 
ing his wayward son, arrived in much anxiety, had a long 
conference with my uncle in the study, and then Sir Timothy 
and his son left Oxford together. Quiet was restored to our 
sober walls after this disturber of the peace had been got 
rid of.” 

There are many capital stories scattered through the book, 
but they are too long for quotation here and cannot be 
well abridged without marring them. The memoirs were 
originally written for the lady’s own children, then privately 
printed by subscription for family friends, in which form 
they proved so attractive that the author’s daughter, Mrs. 
King, finally consented to their publication. 





‘¢ The Lion of Janina ’’ 
By Maurus Jékai. Harper & Bros. 

THE RIsE and fall of the Janissaries is a chapter in Turkish 
history which must be ever memorable. The fact that it 
lacks none of the dramatic qualities of the wildest Oriental 
romance makes it appeal to the historical novelist. It is 
the story of a corps that, after distinguishing itself in loyalty 
and military prowess, paid the penalty for treachery and in- 
subordination with a bloody extermination. 

Nearly half a century ago, the Hungarian novelist, Maurus 
Jokai, published ‘‘ The Last Days of the Janissaries.” We 
have before us an excellent translation of this work by Mr. 
R. Nisbet Bain. The hero is the infamous but brilliant 
Ali Pasha, a type which could hardly be found out of the 
savage and voluptuous East. By bravery and cunning, no 
less than by ability and cruelty, was the Lion of Janina en- 
dowed as an archvillain of fiction. When reckless courage 
and bravado failed to attain his ends, the old fox could 
betake himself with equal ease to tears and flatteries. The 
narrative of his inhuman crimes is too revolting. A book 
filled with the death-cries of men and girls in excruciating 
torments is apt to be, as Stevenson remarked of his ‘‘ Merry 
Men,” ‘‘ distinctly not cheerful.” Not all the beautifying 
power of art can make tolerable the career of such a 
monster. 

In Jékai’s novel we make once more the acquaintance of 
Byron’s women, passionate and dark-haired houris. Seduc- 
tive shapes with glistening shoulders and lovely bosoms 
bathe at dusk in marble fountains, or thinly clad odalisks 
dance in perfumed courts adorned with golden half-moons 
and silvery arabesques. The Sultan attended by those who 
have once been men, lords it in the jealous and shameless 
life of the harem. -Two young women alone, Emineh and 
Milieva, stand out admirable, one for her pathetic fidelity as 
a wife, the other for her superb spirit and devotion as a sister. 
Of Milieva it is fitly said that there was no spot on earth 
worth anything except the place where she lived and moved. 

J6kai skilfully saves his story from becoming melodramatic 
by adopting a humorous, half-mocking tone. His irony is 
quite keen and cruel enough to lay bare the perfidy and 
hypocrisy of the Ottomans. When he wishes merely to 
satirize petty foibles and weaknesses, his grave make-believe 
and quizzical smile remind one of Mark Twain. ‘‘ The Lion 
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of Janina” is serious, convincing work, and in reproducing 
what one must believe to be the true life and atmosphere of 


Stambul, Jékai has certainly succeeded beyond any writer of 
English. 





*¢ Sketches from Old Virginia’’ 
By A. G. Bradley. The Macmillan Co. 

Many Englishmen besides Thackeray’s ‘‘ Virginians ” 
have been interested in the Old Dominion and have 
pleasant associations with the ancient commonwealth. 
Since the War there has been a ‘‘Second Coming of the 
English,” not to Jamestown indeed or the tide-water swamps, 
but to the picturesque hilly regions of Central Virginia, 
where lovely scenery and fertile uplands have proved very 
fascinating to the gipsy Englishman whose wanderings fre- 
quently end of late in the soft shadows of the Shenandoah 
or of the painted Alleghanies. 

Mr. Bradley, author of these ‘‘ Sketches,” is one of those 
homeless Bohemians who found a resting-place for some 
years after the War in these happy valleys. In some respects 
his book shows that he found Piedmont Virginia a veri- 
table Rasselas Valley, scathed by war, to be sure, but full of 
game and of ahospitable race of broad-vowelled men and 
women who welcome all Britons with an open hand. He 
rented an old plantation and came in intimate contact with 
the aborigines—the country doctor, the garrulous ‘‘colonel” 
full of secession reminiscences, the darkey minstrel, the 
sturdy mountaineer, and the nimble red-fox hunter. Of all he 
gives amiable and characteristic sketches, if not Tourguéneff- 
like in minuteness and delicacy, at least recognizable types 
of various grades of Virginian society. A passionate sportsman, 
Mr. Bradley pronounces the ‘ Virginia quail ”"—Orty Virgint- 
ane—the finest gamebird in existence. Sometimes his mis- 
takes were extremely funny, as where he states that fly-fishing 
was absolutely unknown in the south twenty years ago and 
modestly intimates that Ae introduced it ! He is fairly in love 
with the beauty of the scenery and the autumnal glories of 
October and November in this favored State when, he says, it 
is a joy only to breathe. Virginia roads, however, offset all 
these delicie rerum and jolt the enthusiasm out of the dapper 
immaculate-breeched-and-coated Englishman. The intro- 
duction is fairly accurate historically, but the statement 
that America entered into two ‘‘unnecessary” wars with 
England is likely to provoke a smile. In spite of these 
chapters having run the critical editorial gauntlet of Black- 
woods, Macmillan's, The Badminton and The Fortnighily, they 
are not free here and there from streaks of silliness, as 
where famous old William and Mary College is said to be ‘‘a 
foundation second only to Harvard in antiquity, but dis- 
tinguished for nothing else ”—this of a college of which Wash- 
ington was Chancellor—the alma mater of Presidents Jeffer- 
son, Monroe and Tyler, Chief Justice Marshall and a host of 
other Revolutionary and Colonial worthies ! 

Jefferson is stigmatized as ‘‘ crazy on some points,” ‘‘ en- 
tertaining feather-headed French republicans,” etc., but is 
acknowledged to be a scholar and ‘‘ familiar figure in Parisian. 
society ” (!) 

However, it is interesting to see ourselves as others see 
us: we are glad to get off with a rag on our backs and not 
to find ourselves denuded of all remnants of civilization. 
Mr. Bradley is kindly and genial in tone, even if his sketches 
are only skin-deep. 





*¢ The Building of the British Empire ”’ 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. ¢ 

AMONG the results of the extension of what is known as the 
“Greater England ” spirit may be reckoned the two volumes in 
which Mr. Alfred Thomas Story has told « The Building of the 
British Empire,” which is the tale of England’s growth from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. Despite a certain magniloquence of 
style which masters him occasionally when he gets away from 
his authorities, to the probable bewilderment of younger readers 
(as for example when he calls the press of to-day “ the initiative 
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and referendum ot all measures for the public good and the ad- 
vancement of civilization,”*or when he cries out against reaction- 
aries that they “ would arrest the stars in their grand ecliptic 
roll, and have the solemn march of the ages lag to the tune of 
their buttery-hatch”), and despite a few slips in very minor mat- 
ters, Mr. Story has produced a decidedly useful book. Its action 
passes entirely outside the British Isles, though not without a 
side glance at the development of national character which 
made such great exploits possible. The reader harries Spanish 
galleons with Drake, takes India with Clive, or sails into the 
South Seas with Captain Cook; in fact, though there is much 
solid history in it, notably a long and caretul review of the 
American Revolution, yet there is enough of romance about the 
history to carry older boys well through it. A striking and 
valuable feature is that the profusion of illustrations is taken in 
almost every case from contemporary prints, whether of portraits, 
sea-fights, or views of foreign lands. 





Du [Maurier on ‘ Social Pictorial Satire ’’ 
Harper & Bros. 

FROM GILRAY to Hogarth isa long stride. The former was a 
coarse and blundering caricaturist, the latter was both satirist 
and artist. The social pictorial satire of which Du Maurier 
writes in the exceedingly interesting essay before us is of a milder 
sort than Hogarth’s, and one of histwo exemplars was almost as 
great an artist. Du Maurier contrasts Leech and Keene, treating 
each from the point of view of both the artist and the public. 
There was nothing of the amateur about Keene. He was as 
sure of his effects as Thackeray was in his literary satires. An- 
other point that he makes is that Leech drew types, for the most 
part highly idealized, while Keene presented us with chosen in- 
dividuals. Leech is much the more popular in England, Keene 
abroad. The author accounts for this in his ironical fashion, 
which has so often been swallowed without wincing by an easily 
gullible public. ‘ Leech’s frequent verification of our manly 
British pluck and honesty,” he says, ‘‘and wholesomeness and 
cleanness of body and mind, our general physical beauty and 
distinction, and his patriotic tendency to contrast our exclusive 
possession of these delightful gifts with the deplorable absence 
of them in any country but our own, may fail to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the benighted foreigner.” There are many illustrations 
from Punch, and portraits of Du Maurier, Leech and Keene. 





‘¢ Edmund Routledge’s Date-Book.’’ 

THIS unpretentious pamphlet by Mr. Edmund Routledge 
covers the whole period from 4004, B. C., to 1897, A. D. The 
last years, from 1885, occupy a page each, and less space is 
given to the years as they recede. The events chosen are 
mainly English, and are stated in the briefest fashion, thus:— 
“1815. Battle of Waterloo (June 18),” or “1754. Henry Field- 
ing died (Oct. 8), and Kentucky settled by Colonel Boon [sic.]}.” 
“1775. Braddock killed at Fort Quesnel [sic.].”". The pamph- 
let may have its uses, if its statements are verified by other 
authorities, but “Boon” and “ Quesnel” are ominous. Why 
are all foreigners allowed to blunder so in American matters ? 
The French may possibly be forgiven—though we do not write 
about “« Alphonse Tiers” or «‘ Adolph Lamartin” or the «« Duke 
Demorny” or « Violet Leduc "—but in the English the atrocious 
blunders are simple stupidity. We do not allow our high-class 
publications to speak of «‘ Thackaray” or ‘“‘ Macauley,” yet we 
find here such an entry as “Mr. J. G. Blaine, Secretary of 
‘State, Washington.” Would they think it well informed to 
speak of “Lord Rosebery, Prime Minister, London?” The 
pamphlet enters carefully the date of the birth of “George 
Routledge, publisher,” and is well indexed. (George Routledge 
& Sons.) 





New Books and New Editions. 

THE ‘Bookman Literary Year Book” for 1898, edited by Mr. 
James MacArthur, will prove valuable to others than mere liter- 
ary workers. It contains a list of the new and prominent writers 
of the year with the portraits of a great many of them, the obitu- 
aries of those who have passed away, and considerable miscel- 
laneous information useful to people who care for books and au- 
thors. An interesting chapter is one on ,the “« Dramatization of 
Current Fiction.” Those who have not paid special attention to 
this subject will be surprised to find how many successful plays 
have been made from successful books. To mention a few, 


there are « Trilby,” “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” « Under the Red 
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Martin writes of ‘‘ East Side Considerations” ; and though the 
east side of this big city has received a good deal of attention 
Robe,” “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” «‘ The Little Minister,” «A 
Lady of Quality ” and « Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” Several 
pages at the back of the book will give to the uninitiated direc- 
tions for securing copyright, and “explain bibliological and 
typographical terms in general use,” showing how to correct 
proofs, with specimens of sizes of type, etc. We hope that Mr. 
MacArthur purposes to make this book a regular yearly visitor, 
for while it does not entirely meet «‘ a long felt want,” it partially 
does so. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A a) 


THE NEW EDITION (1898) of ‘“*Who's Who,” edited by Mr. 
Douglas Sladen, is received. Some of the omissions to which 
we called attention last year have been made good. Capt. 
Mahan, Col. John Hay and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell are now 
in their proper places, though Mr. Sladen records in 2 % lines of 
small type all that he has to say about Mrs. Pennell. We 
think that she is worth more, and had we been editing this book, 
we should have given her at least as much as is accorded to the 
Rev. E. J. Hardy, to whom more lines are given than to Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. In his preface Mr. Sladen mentions that over a 
thousand new biographies have been added since last year. Be- 
sides these important additions is a table which gives the correct 
pronounciation of peculiarly pronounced proper names which 
the American who visits England will find of practical use. Al- 
together Mr. Sladen’s book is an indispensable one, not only for 
the office but the library table, as it contains much information 
not to be found in any other one place. (Macmillan Co.) 


a) 

“THE UNNAMED LAKE, and Other Poems” by Mr. Frederick 
George Scott, author of «« The. Soul’s Quest,” « My Lattice,” etc., 
reveal the possession of imagination, fancy and a discriminating 
ear. Asarule, they are reflective in mood, gentle in spirit,ssome- 
times mildly playful. There is nothing passionate, dramatic or 
humorous about them. They are quiet, soothing, musical on 
the whole; and the sonnets are very fair examples of a form in 
which it is easy to fail. (Toronto: William Briggs.) ‘We have 
received a copy of Racine’s “ Athalie,” in the original French, 
and in a translation by F. C. de Sumichrast; dedicated to Charles 
Eliot Norton. The paper-covered volume; “ printed for the 
Department of French, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University;” contains half-tone reproductions of the portraits of 
Racine by Santerre, and of Mme. de Maintenon by Mignard; a 
«View of Saint Cyr in 1691,” and an engraving of the costume 
worn by the ladies and pupils of Saint Cyr. 


ee 


IN « The History of the Lady Betty Stair,” Miss Molly Elliot Sea- 
well has told a story of the close of the last century and the early 
years of the present, laying the scene in Scotland, France and 
northern Africa. It is a simply interesting little tale, pleasantly 
told, and very prettily illustrated by Mr. Thure de Thulstrup. 
The heroine, Lady Betty Stair has a brother, Angus Macdonald. 
They are children of the same parents, apparently, yet they have 
different family names, and one of them has atitle. How this 
could happen, we are not sufficiently versed in the intricacies of 
British titles and family names to understand. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) Two of the series of ‘Little Masterpieces,” 
edited by Mr. Bliss Perry, include the most characteristic writ- 
ings and sketches of Daniel Webster and Benjamin Franklin. 
Each of the little volumes has a handsome photogravure portrait 
by way of frontispiece, and is well printed on thin but opaque 
paper. The cover is of limp green cloth with the title in gold. 
Other volumes are devoted to Poe, Hawthorne and Lincoln. 
(Doubleday & McClure Co.) 


The [May Magazines 
‘*Harper’s Monthly ”’ 
A warlike appearance is given to Harfer’s by an article on 
“ Awakened Russia,” by Mr. Julian Ralph, which is thickly 
sprinkled with pictures of Russian soldiers and sailors in full uni- 
form. Even the Custom House Squad has a military appearance; 
but it is not of the military side of Russia that Mr. Ralph writes. 
It is rather of her commercial and manutacturing interests. He 
gives a good deal of space, however, to Russian resources in case 
of war, and mentions one improvement, a French rapid-fire gun, 
which it will cost $50,000,000 to equip the army with.—Mr. E_S. 
¢ 
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at the hands of magazine writers, we find some new aspects of 
it in this article, in which the illustrations also are out of the 
beaten track. Mr. Martin describes the Hester Street hucksters 
and adds :—* If there is the like of it anywhere in Europe, there 
is a better chance that the uptown New Yorker will see it there 
than in his own town”-; which is true, for every New Yorker 
who goes to London, if he is on the outlook for the curious, 
makes a pilgrimage to Petticoat Lane, but few ever get as far 
“down east” in this city as Hester Street——Miss Marguerite 
Merington contributes a story called « The Bishop’s Memory,” 
and a very good story it is, abounding in that bright dialogue for 
which her work is always conspicuous. We cannot, however, 
sympathize with the hint that she throws out of a possible tender- 
ness on the part of the young Canadian governess for the very 
common fellow who taught her to ride the bicycle.—There is 
much in this number of Harfer’s that is interesting, «« University 
Life in the Middle Ages” being one thing and Mr. Warner's 
«« Edlitor’s Study ” another. 





‘¢ Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 

In looking over the article on « Undergraduate Life at Welles- 
ley,” by Miss Abbe Carter Goodloe, in Scribner's, we are led to 
think that there is more play than work done at that well-known 
institution of learning. Not one picture among these illustrations 
shows us the Wellesley girl at work. But we are quite convinced 
that she does work, judging by the accomplishments of her 
graduates.—Scribner’s is running four serials at the present 
moment, ‘“‘ The King’s Jackal,” by Mr. Richard Harding Davis; 
“Red Rock,” by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page; The Story of the 
Revolution,” by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge; and « The 
Workers,” by Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff. It is hard to say which 
is the most thrilling of these serials, those that deal with fact 
or those that deal only with fiction. Prof. Wyckoff, who is now 
in Chicago, has reached one of his most exciting instalments. 
He is in with the socialists and rapidly learning their secrets. 
We do not get a very high idea of our fellowmen from Prof. 
Wyckoff’s experiences. The ins seem always to be brutal to 
the outs. ‘There is,” he says, ‘‘no tyranny like the tyranny of 
the hireling whois puffed up with momentary authority, but who 
knows nothing of authority.” This is not anew discovery, but it 
serves to emphasize a disagreeable fact. Prof. Wyckoft's descrip- 
tion of the Chicago stock yards is certainly realistic, and we 
wonder how men can be found to work in them. Yet not only 
can they be found, but in the awful fight for bread that is going 
on from day to day, such work is eagerly sought for and hard to 
get.—-Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams has another of his realistic and 
striking newspaper stories in this number, called the « New 
Reporter.” It is not quite as striking as his account ofthe stolen 
story, in a previous number, but itis good enough. 





*¢ The Atlantic Monthly ’’ 

The Atlantic Monthly has become, of late, something of a 
combination of its old literary self and Zhe North American Re- 
view. It prints articles of a literary character, as Col. Higgin- 
son’s “Cheerful Yesterdays” and Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s papers 
about autographs; yet the current number opens with such a 
paper as ex-Secretary Olney’s “International Isolation of the 
United States,” whose timeliness and importance one may see at 
a ane. Mr. Olney is confident that we will in time “ shake 
off the spell of the Washington legend and cease to act the réle 
of a sort of international recluse.” We shall then be ready to 
make alliances with other nations, and particularly the one which 
is “our best friend as well as our most formidable foe,” that 
“world-wide empire whose navies rule the seas, and which, at 
our Northern frontier, controls a dominion itself imperial in its 
extent and capabilities.".—A paper of more literary interest is 
“English Literature and the Vernacular” by Mr. Mark H. Lid- 
dell.—A series is begun in this number which promises much 
entertainment, being the ‘‘ Washington Reminiscences ” of Mr. 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, for many years Librarian of Congress. 
From his long life at the Capitol and his relations with nearly all 
the leading men who have come there during the years that he 
has made it his home, he is bound to have reminiscences that 
will be worth reading. «For more thana generation,” he writes, 
‘a period covering the most memorable events in the Nation’s 
annals, . . . . [have been a quiet observer of men and things in 
Washington.” Mr. Spofford claims no other merit for these 
sketches than that “they are the fruit of a candid observation 
and an experience somewhat prolonged.” If it was Mr. Page 
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who induced.Mr. Spofford to write these papers, he is to becon- 
gratulated on his success in unearthing good things.—There is 
a good deal of poetry in this number. One poem, which turns a 
page, is by Mr. Henry Newbolt, the author of a volume of verses 
called « Admirals All” recently published in England, and then 
there is a page devoted to a poem called « After Rain,” by 
W. Stephen Phillips, 7ze Academy’s $500-crowned poet. 





‘The Century Magazine ’”’ 

The May Century comes out with a most striking cover to 
attract attention to an article on ‘“‘Seeing the Enchanted Mesa,” 
by Messrs. F. W. Hodge and Fernand Lungren. We have not 
read so romantic a story of exploration for a long time, and the 
charm of it is that it is true—Mr. H. E. Krehbiel writes interest- 
ingly of «« The Beethoven Museum at Bonn,” his article being 
illustrated profusely with sketches, finished drawings and repro- 
ductions from paintings and musical manuscripts. It is just 
such an article as one would expect Mr. Krehbiel to write on 
such a subject.—Russia comes in for consideration in Zhe Cen- 
tury, also, this month, the United States Ambassador to Ger- 
many, Dr.Andrew D. White, formerly Minister to Russia, contribut- 
ing an article on the famous statesman, Constantine Pobedono- 
stzeff.—There are a number of stories in the number, but none 
more absorbing than ‘His First Race,” in Mr. David Grey’s 
series of ‘‘Gallops.” We wish to call special attention to the 
frontispiece of this number of Zhe Century, which is a wood-en- 
graving by Mr. Timothy Cole from Romney’s well-known picture, 
‘‘The Parson's Daughter.” Mr. Cole has engraved a great many 
beautiful pictures for this magazine, and made a reputation for 
himself and it by his beautiful work, but in all the time that 
he has been doing this special line of engraving he has done 
nothing more charming than this. We have said before, but 
there is no harm in saying it again, that Mr. Cole works direct 
from the picture itself. The photograph is made on the block, 
and he cuts the wood with the original painting before him. 





‘¢ The American [lonthly ” 

The American Monthly Review of Reviews is very political 
in its May number. If it were a daily newspaper it could hardly 
be of more timely interest. Those who are just a little tired of 
war stories will be interested in the character sketch of the late Mr. 
George Muller by Mr. W. T. Stead. Mr. Muller was ap- 
parently born a devil but died a saint. He was “ grossly immoral at 
fourteen ” and a “ jail-bird at sixteen,” and yet his father designed 
him for the ministry! He experienced a “change of heart” 
about the time that he reached his majority. .From then on he 
devoted himself to good works, and his faith in the efficacy of 
prayer, coupled with the answers to prayer upon which it was 
based, has made his name known all over the world. 





‘* Lippincott’s [Magazine’’ 

The most notable thing in the May Lipfincott’s is a complete 
novel by Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the young Negro whose 
verses, with an introduction by Mr. W. D. Howells, were pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Mr. Dunbar’s story is 
named “ The Uncalled.” It is a story of «the plain” people. It 
takes some stretch of the imagination to call this a novel. It is 
rather a study of environment. An outcast child has been 
brought up by the prim old lady whose ideal career for a man 
was that of a “ preacher.” After she had educated him and he 
was about to choose a profession for himself, he accepted the 
Church though he preferred trade. He did what he thought 
was his duty to his benefactress at the sacrifice of his personal 
feelings. The result was not successful, and he finally shook 
himself free of his surroundings and followed his earlier inclina- 
tions.—A literary flavor is imparted to this number by three ar- 
ticles —“ The Literature of Japan,” by Mr. Joslyn Z. Smith; 
“The Book-Loves of Statesmen,” by Mr. Frank G. Carpenter ; 
and «Charles Lamb and Robert Lloyd,” by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 





*s The Pall Mall Magazine’’ 

The average American reader of Zhe Pall Mali will turn at 
once to the article on “‘ The Late John Loughborough Pearson, 
R. A.,” not so much because he is so interested in that archi- 
tect’s career, as because in its pages are photographic repro- 
duations of the Astor Estate Office on the Thames embankment, 
London. There are two exterior and two interior views of what 
is, without doubt, the handsomest office of its kind in the world. 
—There are other articles of general interest in this number. 
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‘The Lounger 


AN INTERESTING RUMOR reaches me through the columns of 
the London Daily Chronicle to the effect that Mrs. Craigie has 
been selected by Lord Rowton to write the authorized life of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield. It is no secret that Mrs. Craigie is a 
great admirer of the dead statesman, for he figures as one of the 
characters in “ The School for Saints.” Lord Rowton, who was 
Beaconsfield’s secretary, was appointed to the task, but he seems 
to shrink from it, for it is not yet done, though the Premier's will 
said :—‘I hereby request my friend and private secretary, Mon- 
tagu Corry, with all convenient speed* after my death to collect 
the said documents,” for destruction or for publication, at his 
own absolute discretion. There is, moreover, a request that, as 
«the said documents contain matters bearing on the conduct and 
character of contemporary statesmen,” especial care shall be taken 
by Lord Rowton not to “ inflict needless pain on the living or on 
the families of the dead.” Not the least important part of this 
biography will be the « correspondence with Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria,” whose friendship and sympathy with Beaconsfield 
were well known. 

ae) 


Capt. A. T. MAHAN may not be able to attend the banquet 
tendered him by the Navy League of England to take place in 
London on July 12 or 13. Capt. Mahan expresses his pleasure 
that the League “ attaches still greater importance to the growth 
of a good feeling and most cordial relationship between Great 
Britain and the United States.” He adds:— 


“It has been my endeavor, on this side, to keep the utility and 
the grandeur of this idea before my countrymen, measuring my 
words, however, very carefully, in order to avoid any hold for 
an imputation that my own country’s interests are not with me 
supreme. Any utterance that seems to ignore this first loyalty 
of a citizen, does harm instead of good; and a disposition to such 
gush on this side, by well-meaning persons, has done harm.” 


ae) 


EVERYONE who reads this column knows that I am no admirer 
of Mr. Paul Potter’s play, «« The Conquerors,” which is receiving 
such rough treatment at the hands of the London critics. While 
I detest the play, I must take exception to the strictures of 
A. B. W. in The Speaker. This writer says :— 

““My complaint against ‘The Conquerors’ is not that it is 
brutal but that it is brainless. It is the sort ot play which a very, 
very young (the virtuously indignant will pérhaps add: and ex- 
ceptionally ill-conditioned, unwholesome-minded) apprentice to 
the stage, who knew nothing of men and women, nothing of 
France and Germany, nothing of physiology (let alone psychol- 
ogy), nothing of actual life, nothing of literary or dramatic art, 
nothing of anything, would write—and which an indulgent 


parent would quietly drop into the fire with a promise to over- 
look it this time.” 


A) 


ONE WOULD SUPPOSE from this that Mr. Potter was an ignor- 
amus. On the contrary, he knows a greatdeal. I have heard 
Mr. Brander Matthews, whose knowledge of the drama, par- 
ticularly that of France, no one will dispute, say that he “ took 
oft his hat” to Mr. Potter in the matter of his knowledge of the 
French dramatists. I do not know what Mr. Potter knows ot 
Germany, but I do know that he has an intimate knowledge of 
France, at least of Paris, and of Italy. Few natives of those 
countries know their literature as well ; and as for English liter- 
ature, he has it at his finger’s end. If he knows “nothing of 
literary or dramatic art,” it is very strange, for he has spent many 
years in studying both, and he is no one’s fool. Iam not taking 
up Mr. Potter’s defence. because he is an American ; for he is an 
Englishman—or, rather, a Scotchman. 
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THIS IS THE DAY of the dramatizer, as opposed to the drama- 
tist. There is no longer need for a man to sit down and work 
out an original plot for a play; all he need do is to find a good 
novel and dramatize that. Then two fortunes are made—his 
own, and that of the author of the story. A short time ago 
you couldn’t get a manager to look at a play that had been made 
from a book ; now you can hardly get him to look at one that 
has not won its laurels over the counter. It need not be a new 
book ; witness “ Vanity Fair,” which Mr. Langdon Mitchell, not 
Mr. Lorimer Stoddard, has dramatized for Mrs. Fiske, and ‘“‘The 
Egoist,” which somebody has just dramatized for Mr. Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. Mr. Meredith will take an active part in re- 
hearsing the latter ; would that Thackeray could take a hand in 
the preparation of“ Vanity Fair” for the stage! Becky Sharp 
is not new to the footlights, but it still remains for a successful 
play to be made out of the wealth of material in Thackeray's 
masterpiece. 

os a) 


IF MR. BARRIE isn’t careful he will succeed to Mr. Lang’s 
reputation as a preface-writer. He has just written a preface to 
Mr. Cable’s «« The Grandissimes,” and another to’a posthumous 
volume by Mrs. Oliphant. The introduction to Mr. Cable’s 
book contains, we are told, an amusing account of Mr. Barrie’s 
visit to New Orleans, With the success that he is making with 
his plays, not to mention his novels, Mr. Barrie ought to feel 
amiable enough to spend the rest of his days in writing intro- 
ductions. 

As 


IT IS PLEASANT to see an interchange ot courtesies between 
authors. In Zhe Chap-Book of March 15, Mr. Stephen Crane 
wrote of Mr. Harold Frederic :— 


‘In Frederic one feels at once the perfect evenness of craft, 
the undeviating worth of the workmanship. The excellence is 
always sustained, and these books form, with ‘ In the Sixties,’ a 
1ow of big American novels. . . . If I make my moan too strong 
over this phase of the matter, I have only the excuse that I be- 
lieve ‘ In the Sixties ’ stories to form a most notable achievement 
in writing times in America. . . . He has grasped English life 
with a precision of hand that is only equaled by the precision 
with which he grasped Irish life, and his new book will shine 
out of English eyes in a way with which they are not too familiar. 
It is a strong and striking delineation, free, bold and straight.” 


On Sunday, May 1, Mr. Frederic wrote to the New York 
Times of Mr. Crane’s new volume of stories :— 


«The genius of this young son of America is being keenly felt 
here, and there is a quickening touch in this volume of stories 
which will put a new face on British appreciation. .. . No 
living English prose-writer of his years approaches his wonder- 
ful gift of original and penetrating observation, while no writer 
of English is to-day prouder of being an American.” 


5) 


THE NEWSPAPER paragraphers have jumped at the photograph 
of Mr. Richard Harding Davis in his war kit, which appeared 
in this column on April 23—have jumped at it “like a gouty 
Senator at a bill,” as the late Colonel Sellers used to put it. 
They have all had something to say aboutit. ‘No one should 
miss it,” exclaims the Springfield Repudlican. 


««« E] Capitan ’ is a Sunday-school superintendent beside him. 
If he were cut up into small pieces he would furnish the insur- 
gents with arms and equipments for a whole winter. A canvas 
shooting-jacket, bristling with cartridges and composed princi- 
pally of pockets is the imposing basis of the composition, and a 
pair of toy opera-glasses and a huge revolver which sags him 
down violently to the left, help to complete the picture. It may 
be ungracious to criticise such a work of art, but it would be 
interesting to know how Mr. Davis proposes to extract that re- 
volver from under his armpit. And those high shooting-boots ! 
We do hope that he has some easy carpet slippers in his ‘ man’s’ 
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charge. The Cuban climate is very warm. However, the re- 
doubtable reporter looks formidable enough, and we make no 
doubt that there will be a terrific inkshed when he reaches the 
front.” 

It is ‘something inspiring,” declares the Boston Herald— 
which announces, by the way, that it is to share Mr. Davis’s re- 
ports with the London Zimes and the New York Herald. 

“He is armed to the tips of his fingers, so to speak, with all the 
equipment necessary for taking a broad survey of the scenes of 
battle, for jotting down his impressions of the same on the spot, 
and for defending himself against any armed foe who may 
chance to cross his. path in search of trouble. In his canvas 
shooting-jacket and his top-boots, he is the picture of an intrepid 
war-correspondent who is in for a long siege.” 

ee 

THE MEMPHIS Commercial Appeal says :—*« When our grate- 
ful eyes fell upon it, our joy was complete.” 

“In this picture Dick is as impressive as a golf hero and as 
haughty as Emperor Bill. He wears a bicycle cap and is armed 
with a field glass and a quiver of Fabers. Leather-covered 
flasks are attached to his belt, to encourage his descriptive 
powers when his adjectives run low and facts are scarce. It 
seems to us that copies of this picture ought to be presented to 
all the volunteers before they leave for the front, in order that 
Valor may be inspired to break its own record. In our humble 
judgment, it is worth an army with banners.” 

And the Cincinnati Commercial makes this observation : 

‘He has had his picter tooken in all his new togs, including a 
golf-cap, high laced boots, two pairs of spy-glasses—one for the 
Spaniards and one for the Americans—a pistol, a blouse that 
doesn’t fit, trousers ditto and a double turn-down collar. He is 
filled with determination and courage, too, so there is no room 
for bullets.” 

It is a great picture, beyond a doubt, and Zhe Critic 
‘scooped ” all its esteemed contemporaries when it reproduced 
it hot from the camera. Besides his newspaper reports, Mr. 
Davis will write a series of magazine articles, with illustrations 
from his own camera. The first of these will appear in July 
Scribner's. 

As 

IT IS ASTONISHING how much fooling the American public 
will put up with. Barnum was right when he said that we like 
to be humbugged. Nothing has proved the truth of this more 
than the “scare-heads” of the penny papers. I saw one the 
other day, before a shot had been fired, which announced in let- 
ters nearly a foot deep, “First BATTLE;” then, in very fine 
type, up in a corner, “ will be fought in Asiatic waters.” The 
eager rabble bought the papers as fast as the newsboys could 
sellthem. That they had been fooled did not seem to disturb 
them in the least. They did not care; they had had a cent’s 
worth of sensation, and that was all they wanted. 

a) 

AN American friend of mine, who is married to a Spaniard, 
happens to be in Spain at the present crisis. Some weeks ago I 
wrote and asked her if she did not think that, as an American, 
it might be well for her to step across the border. She wrote me 
a most indignant letter in reply. Escape ? from whom ? certainly 
not the Spaniards ? Nothing could be kinder or more consider- 

vate than they were. They were so afraid that she might think 
that they objected to her presence, because she was an Ameri- 
can, that they were more civil than ever. Flee from such kind 
people? perish the thought! And it perished. I know one or 


two Spaniards here in New York, and they do not feel particu- . 


larly happy. Not that they fear anything at the hands of the 
Americans, nor of the better class of Cubans, but of a low class 
who would be only too glad to get up an excitement against 
them, though anything more peaceful than both they and their 
pursuits are could hardly be imagined. 

: a) 
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CHICAGO IS MOURNING the loss of Miss Bessie Potter, the 
young sculptress, or should I say sculptor? She has sold out all 
her belongings even to her cat (the studio, not the office, cat this 
time), and is going to set up her clay in New York. What is 
Chicago’s loss is our gain. Miss Potter’s work has long been 
admired in the east; she is the Gibson of plastic art, and we 
shall be glad to have her among us. As she has just stepped 
into her twenties, she must have begun her work at a very early 
age. Miss Potter’s best work is seen in her figurines—portraits of 
young women in everyday dress. She now calls these “ dolls,” 
and aspires to more serious things, a favorite being ‘‘ Twins,” the 
portraits of two little girls who are unlike only in the expres- 
sion of their eyes. I shall be very sorry, however, if she 
drops the “doll” work altogether, for that was certainly dis- 
tinctive. 


The Drama 
Dekker’s ‘* Shoemaker’s Holiday ’’ at Cambridge 

THIS “pleasant comedy of the gentle craft, written by Mr. 
Thomas Dekker, and first acted by my Lord High Admiral, his 
servants, before Elizabeth, her most excellent Majesty, Anno 
Domini MDXCIX,” was performed by the Delta Upsilon Society 
ot Harvard College in Cambridge on the 28th and 29th of April, 
and in Boston on the 30th. It was brought out under the per- 
sonal direction of Mrs. Janet Edmondson Walker, and the cos- 
tumes and appointments of the period were carefully and elab- 
orately, reproduced. The acting, though unequal, was very 
creditable to the young amateurs. Dekker tells us that “the 
mirth and pleasant matter were by her Highness graciously ac- 
cepted, being indeed no way offensive.” Some slight expurga- 
tion was necessary to suit the play to modern taste, but the per- 
formance could not have been received with more favor by the 
courtly audience of 1599 than by that which witnessed this re- 
vival after the lapse of almost three centuries. 

The historical prototype of Dekker’s master shoemaker is 
Simon Eyre, who became Sheriff of London in 1434, and Lord 
Mayor in 1459. The time of action in the play is, therefore, in 
the early part of the 15th century. 

The song of the ballad-monger in the first act was set to the 
music to which it was originally performed; and the music for 
the morris-dance in the last act was that composed by Edward 
German for “ Henry VIII.” 


The Fine Arts 
Exhibition of the National Sculpture Society 

AT its first exhibition, three years ago, the National Sculpture 
Society undertook to show how statuary might be grouped and 
shown to advantage in public parks. Notwithstanding that there 
was some crowding, and that it was impossible within the limits 
of the galleries to more than suggest what might be done in a 
larger space, the exhibition was a great success. Last year the 
Society was not in a condition to make another effort of the kind ; 
but, at the present show, the idea, in its essential features, has 
been taken up again, and the requirements of the theoretic 
scheme—the sculptural decoration of the interior of a large build- 
ing with a garden in the rear—being met by actual size and dis- 
position of the galleries, the result is even more satisfactory. 
The long outer gallery is disposed as a sculpture gallery ; but 
the walls being covered with some light-colored material, and 
there being masses of flowering shrubs in the entrance, it has 
rather the look of a court devoted to sculpture. The fact 
that you ascend a few steps to reach the inner galleries, and that 
these steps are now marked by Mr. Niehaus’s seated statue of 
Hahnemann and the reliefs which are to form part of the monu- 
ment, adds to this out-of-doors look. The central gallery, seen 
through the wide doorway, with its trellis and fountain by Mac- 
Monnies, looks like the interior court of a Roman house, and the 
Vanderbilt gallery beyond is arranged, as was formerly the case, 
as an Italian garden, with masses of foliage, flower-beds, colon- 
nades, statues and a cascade ; but on a simpler and therefore a 
better scheme. Mr. Charles R. Lamb, who has had the general 
direction of the architectural plan, deserves the greatest credit for 
the artistic way in which he has solved every problem connected 
with it. 
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The Hahnemann monument confronts the visitor at his first 
entrance into the galleries. The principal figure and the two 
reliefs have been shown before and have been described at some 
length in Zhe Critic; but they were not then, as now, in their 
proper relative positions. Placed on either side of the great 
central figure, the reliefs are quite subordinate to it; and when 
the stone work is added, the faults which we have pointed out 
will not be very noticeable. Indeed, the difference in handling 
of the two reliefs, which is distressing in the even light of a gal- 
lery, may have a good effect in open sunlight, when one half of 
the exhedra will be strongly lit while the other will be in shadow. 
In this outer gallery there are also Mr. French’s fine statue of 
Rufus Choate, in which the terrible ‘« coat and trousers problem ”’ 
has been once more solved we should say, only that we doubt 
that Mr. French is aware of its existence. It seems strange that 
the habiliments which our comic artists make so expressive 
should be found unmanageable by those who consider themselves 
their superiors. Chiton and himation may have been better, but 
no good sculptor seems to find much difficulty in letting the man 
show through our barbarian garments. Certainly, the tunic 
with which Mr. Elwell has invested his “« Egypt Awakening” is 
thin enough, still the artist has not wholly succeeded in express- 
ing his wholly modern idea, being hampered as much by his 
knowledge of the antique as he could be ifhis pretty Jewess (for she 
has not the features of an Egyptian) wore the latest Paris fash- 
ions. Yet Mr. John Donoghue in his statuettes of « Ate” and 
“The Mirror” hascome much nearer the antique feeling. In 
the outer gallery will be found also two colonial figures of 
Indians by Mr. J. Massey Rhind, intended fora fountain at Hart- 
ford, Conn., a “Confederate Cavalryman,” by Mr. E. Moynahan, 
for the Georgia State Monument at Chicamauga, and several 
works by the late Olin L. Warner, including his doors for the 
Congressional Library, of which Zhe Critic has already pub- 
lished a description. 

The two small galleries right and left of the central one are 
given over to collections of small bronzes, medals and ivories, 
and memorial tablets and the like, and an hour may be pleasantly 
passed in each of them; but the Vanderbilt gallery, with its cas- 
cade, its Ionic colonnade, its flowers and its shrubbery, is a still 
more agreeable lounging place. Models of statues from the Con- 
gressional Library are placed between the pillars; Mr. Ward’s 
ideal figure, ‘The Student,” from the Garfield Monument, pe- 
ruses his scroll above the cascade; and Mr. French’s excellent 
group of “ Patriotism, Courage and Poetry” from the John Boyle 
O’Reilly monument faces the doorway. Near it is a very clever 
figure of an athlete, «‘ The First Test,” by Mr. Goddard. 

Among the scores of smaller works which merit attention are 
Mr. Hartley’s lifelike busts of the actors Booth and Drew, Mr. 

' Grafly’s spirited group called «‘The Symbol of Life,” a small 
model of a cow by H. K. Bush-Brown, a fanciful pair of andirons 
by Henry Linder, a medallion of a girl on horseback by Mac- 
Monnies, two busts of Greenland Eskimos by Caspar Mayer, 
Miss Bessie Potter's “Girl Dancing,” a portrait in relief by Mr. 
Louis St. Gaudens, and several small busts by Mr. George Julian 
Zolnay. 

Altogether this, which is the last important exhibition of the 
season, is also the most interesting. 





Carolus Duran 

M. CHARLES AUGUSTE EMILE DURAN, better known as M. 
Carolus Duran, is, like the late Lord Leighton, a man of many 
talents. He plays acceptably on the organ and the banjo; he has 
written short stories and a novel; he is something of a sculptor; 
he “ paints, too,” but decidedly better than he writes. Yet his 
great reputation is entirely based upon skill of hand, and a cer- 
tain sensuous sweetness which other artists, as a rule, dislike. 
In a few instances he may be said to have risen superior to him- 
self, as in his fine equestrian portrait of Mlle. Croisette, his sister- 
in-law, and in that of his wife,‘* The Woman with the Glove,” 
which is in the Luxembourg. Among the American ladies who 
have sat to him are the Duchess of Marlborough, Miss Leiter, 
and Mrs. William Waldorf Astor. 
his arrival on March 21, Mrs. John Sloane, and Mrs. Joseph 
Wagner of Philadelphia. He also painted a portrait of Mme. 
Modjeska, for an American gentleman, Mr. Paris Haldemann, 
which the owner presented, we believe, to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

M..Duran was born at Lille in 1837, the son of parents in 
humble circumstances. He studied in the art school of that 
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town, and later in Paris, where he won a prize instituted by M. 
Wicar of his native city, which enabled him to travel, and to 
spend some time in Italy and Spain. During his stay in the lat- 
ter country he appropriated something of the purely dexterous 
side of the art of Velasquez, who had already begun to be re- 
garded as the prince of painters by those who were then the ris- 
ing generation. Returning to Paris, hesoon won distinction and 
wealth as a portrait-painter; and, asateacher, he was successful 
in communicating his knowledge to others. Hehas been particu- 
larly happy in his American pupils, among whom must be 
reckoned Messrs. Sargent, Low and Beckwith. The first-named 
of these has added a something with which the master is often 
credited, but which, in reality, is sadly lacking in his pictures— 
a spice of the satirical. 

It is possible that an exhibition of the four or five portraits, 
painted, or to be painted, by him in this city, will be held before 
the close of the season. 





Art Notes 

IT is curious, says the London G/lode, to notice the num- 
ber of French statues waiting to be finished, erected or inaugu- 
rated. That of Hugo, by Barrias, will probably not be raised 
before the next century. It will represent the bard seated on a 
rock on the coast of Guernsey, surrounded by allegorical figures 
symbolizing poetry and the drama. The statue of Balzac, by 
Rodin, is nearly completed. Balzac stands erect, with arms 
folded, meditating on life. For the statue of Sainte-Beuve it was 
difficult to raise funds. He is represented standing in his dress- 
ing-gown, with a frilled shirt and necktie thrown care- 
lessly around his neck. Jeanne d’Arc, by Paul Dubois, rushing, 
sword in hand, against the enemy, has not yet found a place for 
herself. Mercié’s Gounod is approaching completion. The bust 
of Corot is hidden somewhere. Pasteur will have a statue in 
Paris and one in his native place, but it will be some time be- 
fore they see the light. Finally, the monument to Victor Duruy, 
the historian, is still in the hands of the sculptor. 

—The death of Mr. Philip Calderon removes one of the best 
known English figure-painters, a member of the Royal Academy 
and its Keeper since 1887. He was born in France sixty-five 
years ago this week, and studied in Paris and London. He had 
been well-known in England for forty years, and in France for 
half as long, having been made a Knight of the Legion of Honor 
in 1878. 
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‘A Treacherous [emory. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


My memory says that the old version of Gray's “Elegy” ran 
thus :— 


‘“¢ And distant tinklings lull the drowsy fold.” 
But a diligent search has not revealed any such rendition in any 
of the popular books of. poetry, or in Gray's works, the expres- 
sion always being :— 

‘‘ And drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold.” 


Yet [am inclined to think the former expression is what Gray 
used, for it seems to me to be the better form. 

I find another rather more striking instance of either a treach- 
erous memory or wide variations in various editions. The poem 
called ‘ Destiny,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, is fixed in my 
memory in this form :— 


‘‘ Three roses, wan as moonlight, each weighed down 
With its own loveliness as with a crown, 
Drooped in a florist’s window in a town. 
The first a lover bought. It lay at rest, 
That night, “Ze snow on snow, on beauty’s breast. 
The next rose, no less virginal and fair, 
Shrunk in the tangles of a harlot’s hair. 


The third, a widow, with fresh grief made wild, 
Pressed in the icy palm of her dead child.” 


But I observe that Volume I of «The World’s Best Literature,” 
which quite likely gives the correct form, has it thus :— 


‘Three roses, wan as moonlight, azd weighed duwn 
Each with its loveliness as with a crown, 
Drooped in a florist’s window in a town. 
The first a lover bought. It lay at rest, 
Like flower on flower, that night, on beauty’s breast. 
The second rose, as virginal and fair, 
Shrunk in the tangles of a harlot’s hair. 


The third, a widow, with new grief made wild, 
Shut in the icy palm of her dead child.” 


Now, I am stupid enough to think that the version of my 
aforesaid treacherous memory is quite as good as that of « The 
World’s Best Literature,” but I am willing to leave it to the readers 
of The Critic to decide. 


45 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. A. A. HILL. 


An Oriental Literary Trick 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


It is a well-known habit of oriental storytellers to employ fig- 
uratively words that they have just before had occasion to use 
literally (see, for example, Clouston’s “ Eastern Romances and 
Stories,” p. 250). I was struck the other day by a similar trick 
in Kipling’s «« The Destroyer of Traffic,” p.7. Those who have 
read more of his writings than I have may know ot other cases. 
The keeper of the lighthouse says:—*‘ Sometimes you go through 
Bali Narrows if you're full-powered, and sometimes through 
Flores Strait, so as to stand south at once, and fetch round Timor, 
keeping well clear o’ the Sahul Bank. Elseways, if you aren’t 
full-powered, why it stands to reason you go round by the Ombay 
Passage, keeping careful to the north side. You understand 
that, sir?” Whereupon the author says to the reader:—“I was 
not full-powered, and judged it safer to keep to the north side— 
of Silence.” 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. G. Hi. 


‘‘ The Sensitive Reader’ and the Type- 
writer. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Since it is the fashion to take an interest in the methods of 
literary production as distinct from the literature produced, we 
read with pleasure in a late number of Zhe Critie of the arrival 
of Miss Mary Wilkins’s typewriter, heralded by an exclamation 
point. It is still more comforting to be told: « Nothing that 
Miss Wilkins has ever published, the sensitive literary reader 
may be assured, has ever yet been written by her on a type- 
writer.” The gentle reader has had his day ; it is now the turn 
of the sensitive reader, who must be a modern product, else we 
can imagine the early printers inserting an apology to the sensi- 
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tive reader that the book was not engrossed on fair parchment, 
but done on paper in cold type. 

What essence of literary quality is lost in the transformation ot 
an illegible chirography into the clear record of the typewriter, 
even when the author is not an expert on the machine, it is hard 
to guess. The final clothing of the idea must take this shape in 
the eyes of the reader ; and if his proofs are the first presenta- 
tion of it to the author in that aspect, he loses an opportunity ot 
intimate acquaintance with his phrases while they are still in the 
plastic state, and subject to no charge for printers’ corrections. 
Even in one’s own chirography, measurably distinct to the pro- 
ducer of it, there is a tantalizing elusiveness of thought. A 
glaring error often stares at one for the first time from the bound 
and printed page. 

The typewriter is the best proof-reader, always friendly, amen- 
able to a dozen corrections and repetitions, never insistent upon 
times and seasons, but waiting patiently upon inspiration. 

All this applies to the machine. I am sorry for the author who 
must make use of the person, male or female, however expert, 
rapid and capable. This would be to lose the closest intimacy 
with his thought by allowing its transfer through the medium of 
another's brain. For myself I should be jealous of this foster- 
nursing of a new-born idea not yet completely clothed. It 
would introduce too soon the formalities of the printing-house. 
It would be as if the sculptor should send for the marble- 
cutter while still engaged in pinching off unsightly redundan- 
cies in the plastic clay. 

As to the ease of composition on a typewriter, experience will 
show that the relief of the hand relieves the brain. There is a 
satisfaction in work done in this way which a return to the old 
method of wearisome stooping over pen and ink emphasizes by 
contrast. The author who composes on a typewriter will bless 
the inventor of the machine, and the day of its purchase ; and 
his readers, unless educated by modern conditions to a hyper- 
zsthetic state of sensitiveness, will never discover the difference 
unless to the advantage of his style. 


WATERBURY, CONN. CONSTANCE GODDARD DUBoIs. 





Notes 


McClure’s Magazine announces for early numbers a batch of 
letters written by Carlyle to his mother and to his sister, Mrs. 
Janet Hanning, who died recently at her home in Canada; 
papers by Gen. Miles on military Europe, the result of his recent 
visit abroad ; and Mr. E. A. FitzGerald’s story of his scaling of 
Aconcagua in the Andes, with illustrations from photographs taken 
during the ascent. 





Mr. George Moore's novel, «‘ Evelyn Innes,” will be issued in 
May by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 





Dr. James Martineau, the preacher and writer, has just com- 
pleted his ninety-third year. Excepting a slight deatness he ap- 
pears to be in robust health, though somewhat bent with age. 
Dr. Martineau intends leaving soon for his Highland home, 
Aviemore. His statue is about to be erected in the Tate Gallery, 
Manchester College. 





Mr. Richmond Ritchie, the husband of Thackeray’s daughter, 
is Lord George Hamilton's principal private secretary at the 
India Office. He was formerly connected with the Finance De- 
partment of that office. 

Mark Twain, it is said, is going to make plays, not from his 
own books, but from the German. 





Mr. Crockett’s new story ‘‘ The Silver Skull,” will commence 
in the August Pall Mall Magazine. It is a tale of adventure in 
Italy in the first quarter of the century. 





M. K. Waliszewski, author of ‘The Romance of an Empress ” 
and “ Peter the Great,” has written a biography of Marysienka, 
Queen of Poland, the wife of Sobieski. It covers the history of 
Poland during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 





Mrs. Pennell has gathered together her chapters on crossing 
the Alps on a bicycle, and they will be published in London by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, with illustrations by Mr. Pennell. 
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A collected edition ot Mr. Anthony Hope's writings is talked 
about. It would extend to ten volumes, though not all very big 
ones. 


The National Library of Paris has just acquired probably the 
most valuable collection of Mexican antiquities in Europe. 
Signor Boturini, a Senator of Milan, who fled to Spain as a politi- 
cal refugee in 1735, and subsequently found his way to the land 
of Montezuma, was the collector. 

Mr. Harry de Windt, whose book of travels in Alaska was re- 
cently published by Messrs. Harper, has in press a volume of 
stories of adventure. 





Lieut. Andrew S. Rowan, Nineteenth Infantry, who has landed 
in Cuba for the purpose of opening communication with the in- 
surgents, is co-author, with Prof. M. M. Ramsey, of «‘ The Island 
of Cuba” published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The information 
given in this book was gained during official investigations in 
Cuba. It describes the physical condition ot the island, and its 
situation from an administrative and commercial standpoint, and 
tells its history. 





The late Ferdinand Fabre is said to have left a volume ot 
reminiscences written in “a highly malicious vein.” Fabre was 
neglected by his contemporaries and thus seeks his revenge. 





And still they come! A new translation of the quatrains of 
Omar Khayyam is appearing under the auspices of the Villon 
Society, ‘‘now first completely done into English verse, from the 
Persian, in accordance with the original forms.” This, says 
The Daily Chronicle, is the work of Mr. John Payne, who trans- 
lated the « Arabian Nights ” for the Society. He contributes an 
introduction. 





The latest addition to “freak” journals is edited by Yone 
Noguchi and M. Takahashi. It is called The Twilight, but it 
certainly is not the twilight of the gods. 





Jules Verne, at seventy, is living on a diet of eggs and herbs 
at Amiens, France, in robust health and spirits. He has writ- 
ten seventy-six books and is still at it. He tells a friend that the 
hardest work he ever had to do was to read up the stories of 
travelers in order to write his own stories, for he himself has 
traveled very little. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. hope to publish Tolstoy's book on 
Art on or about June 1. 





Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce “ Bird Gods in Ancient 
Europe,” by Charles de Kay, with illustrations by George Whar- 
ton Edwards—a novel excursion along the line of modern inves- 
tigation respecting the origin of mythologies. The analogies 
shown between the characteristics of birds and the traits attrib- 
uted by various nations to their gods are said to be verystriking. 





Miss Mary Wilkins’s novel «« Madelon ” has been dramatized by 
the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 


The University of Edinburgh, says The Atheneum, receives 
under the will of the late Sir William Fraser 25,000/. to establish 
a Professorship of Ancient History and Palzography, and 10,000/. 
as a further endowment of the University Library. Sir William 
has also left 25,000/. to found homes for the poor, “ especially 
for authors and artists who, from no fault of their own, may have 
fallen into distress.” 


Miss Sherman calls our attention to the change of “ compre- 
hensible ” to «‘ comprehensive,” and of “stony ” to “ strong,” in 
the fourth paragraph of “ The Lifting of Veils in Literature,” in 
The Critic of April 23. 

A book that has certainly been written com amore is « Prince- 
ton, Old and New,” by Mr. James W. Alexander. That vener- 
able University has no more devoted son than the Vice-President 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, nor one who can write 
more entertainingly concerning its manners, customs and tradi- 
tions. 
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Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. announce ‘“* A Man at Arms: 
A Romance of the Days of Gaingalzao Visconti, the Great 
Viper,” by Clinton Scollard. The scene is laid in Italy, in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, and the story will be illus- 
trated by Mr. E. W. D. Hamilton. 





“The Forest Lovers” is the title of a romance by Maurice 
Hewlett which will be published in a few weeks by the Macmil- 
lan Co. 


Miss Corelli has brought suit against the author of « Literary 
London ” for classing her among “authors I cannot take seri- 
ously” and comparing her with Mme. Tussaud, in educational 
influence. 





“In view of the projected Edinburgh memorial to Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” writes E. C. of New Albany, Ind., «it seems to 
me worth while to recall that when the river Oise ‘ bereaved 
him of his boat’ and left him clinging to a tree in the water, he 
says (‘An Inland Voyage’): ‘ Death himself had me by the heels, 

: and still I held on to my paddle.” . . . On my 
tomb, if ever I have one, I mean to get these words inscribed: 
‘He clung to his paddle.’” Nothing more typical of the man’s 
character and career could be graved upon his monument. 


The second edition ot Mr. W. S. Gilbert's complete collection 
of the “ Bab Ballads” will be published by Messrs. Routledge 
immediately. 





Mr. Gladstone has entirely abandoned literary work. In a 
letter to his publishers he says that he is no longer able to read 
or write. Toa friend he remarked :—* No doubt I have suffered 
a good deal during the last six months, but then, I had 1076 
months, almost without pain. 





The May McClure’s will contain a poem, “ The Destroyers,” 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and a frontispiece showing Mark 
Twain sitting for his portrait to Miss Theresa Feodorowna Ries, 
a young Russian sculptress. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, “ Helbeck of Bannisdale” 
will be published early in June by the Macmillan Co. The same 
house announces “‘ The Hope of Immortality,” by the Rev. J. E. 
C. Welldon, Head Master of Harrow. 





The series of «« Lectures on Voltaire,” by Prof. Adolphe Cohn, 
which have been delivered at Columbia, will be finished with two 
more dates—April 27 and May 4. The public are cordially in- 
vited to these lectures and no tickets are required. 





Signor Novelli, a popular Italian dramatist, has offered to write 
a comedy in four acts, says the London Daily Chronicle, in 
thirty hours on the subject of bicycling. The piece is to be ot 
the farcical comedy order, and is to be written in a public room, 
in the presence of witnesses. While writing it Signor Novelli is 
to be allowed only the lightest refreshments, and two hours’ 
sleep. He is to use no books of reference. The piece is to be 
produced during the Cycling Exhibition at Turin, at the Alfieri 
Theatre, within fifty hours of its completion. Whether the plot 
and scenes already exist in the dramatist’s mind we do not know, 
nor how many acts or words it is to contain. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Head of the Family. 


By ALPHONSE DaupeET. Translated by Levin 
Carnac. With a Biographical Sketch by 
Adolphe Cohn, LL.B., Professor in Colum- 
bia University. With 29 illustrations by 
Marchetti. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Alphonse Daudet’s last book, Le Soutien de Famille 
cep in the United States under the title of Zhe 

lead of the Family), will certainly rank among his very 
best productions. Daudet was never better inspired 
than when describing the family life of the French 
metropolis, and in his latter rs he man to com- 
bine with the soft Dickens-like humor of his, earlier 
style an ative wit and a crisp sarcasm 0; which 


the first was -made feasible in L’Jmmortel. 
The evil spirit of tory isan acknowledged del: 

tion of M. Felix» Faure. The book includes a wonder- 
fully vivid description of a reception given in the time 
of Lord Dufferin at the British Embassy. . . . The story 
presents a brilliant analysis of the —— tempera- 
ment as developed in the Third Republic. ... The 
characters are drawn with all the subtle delineation 
and are colored with all the light and shadow, the 
pathos, and the humor of which Daudet’s genius, at its 
very best, was capable. Le Soutien de Famille is cer- 
tainly one of his very greatest works.”—FParis Corres- 
pondent of N. Y. Times. 


Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer, Statesmen, Philosopher, and Practical 
Citizen, 1706-1790. By EpwarpD ROoBINs, 
author of ‘‘ Echoes of the Play-house.” 
With 22 illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


*,* AMERICAN MEN OF ENERGY, No. 1. 


case. paren of Americans whose lives and work 
he to shape the destinies of their generation. 


Bird Studies. 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North 
America. By WiiiiaM E. D. Scott. With 
156 illustrations from original photographs. 
Quarto, leather back, gilt top. 

This work, while strictly accurate in every cular’ 
—- the for ways oo cee haggpu bape oo 
are from hotoges Ss, man m 
taken directly from live s. A distinctive feature o! 
the book is the views of nests, these having been photo- 
graphed, often with no little difficulty, without being 
removed from their original positions. 


Rome of To-day 
and Yesterday. The Pagan City. By JOHN 
DENNIE. With 58 Illustrations and 5 Maps 
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